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Victory for Tenants as Harassment Bill Passes 

By Bennett Baumer and Steven Wishnia 


O n Feb. 27, the City Council unanimously passed 
Intro 62 7-A, a bilí that gives tenants the right to 
sue landlords for harassment. The bilí was cosponsored 
by Speaker Christine Quinn and 34 other Councilmem- 
bers. It is a big victory for tenants who landlords have 
been trying to drive out of affordable rent-regulated 
apartments. 

The day was dramatic, as both committee hearings 
and the Council’s final vote were postponed for several 
hours while tenants and landlords jockeyed for support. 
The Housing and Buildings Committee approved the 
bilí at 4 p.m., and the íull Council passed it at 5:30. 
Mayor Bloomberg was scheduled to sign the bilí into 
law March 13. 

“The 50 tenants and activists who carne to the hear- 
ing (on last-minute notice) were engaged in trench 
warfare with the landlord lobby, each side trying to 
build support as new language for the bilí was sug- 
gested, rejected, revised, rejected, and revised again,” 
Benjamín Dulchin of the Association for Neighborhood 
and Housing Development wrote in an e-mail to sup- 
porters. “Late in the afternoon, all the tenants and 
activists gathered in the City Hall rotunda to read the 
final language changes, and make a strategic decisión 
to support the revisions.” 

With Housing and Buildings Committee Chair Erik 
Martin Dilan (D-Brooklyn) backing the final versión of 
the bilí, the panel approved it unanimously—“a surprise 
to everyone, given that almost half of the members 
had stated their unwavering opposition to us earlier in 
the morning,” Dulchin wrote. Speaker Quinn then got 
Mayor Bloomberg to sign a “letter of necessity” which 
allowed the bilí to bypass procedure so the íull Council 
could vote on it that day. 

The landlord lobby—the Real Estate Board of New 
York (REBNY) and Rent Stabilization Association— 


had waged a concentrated 
campaign against the bilí. 
Their central argument 
was that it would clog 
the courts with írivolous 
tenant-initiated lawsuits. 
Real-estate attorneyAdam 
Leitman Bailey comment- 
ed that Intro 62 7-A would 
cause “thousands of law¬ 
suits, millions of dollars 
in legal fees.” 

The RSA demanded 
that the bilí preelude ten¬ 
ants from claiming that a 
lack of repairs is harass¬ 
ment unless all the vio- 
lations they complained 
about had been recorded 
by the city Department 
of Housing Preservation 
and Development. “Ad- 
vocates felt this was an 
unfair burden and expec- 
tation, given that there 
is an insuíficient number 
of code-violation inspec- 
tors,” says Jacqueline Del 
Valle of CommunityAction 
for Safe Apartments in the 
Bronx. “Anyone who has 
ever called 311 to report 
a housing-code violation 
knows this!” 

The Council compro- 
mised by requiring that at 


least one violation needed 
to have been documented 
by HPD. “Advocates felt 
that this was reasonable 
and realistic,” says Del 
Valle. 

S peaker Quinn, the pro- 
landlord New York Sun 
noted when the bilí was 
introduced last fall, had 
to períorm the “delicate 
balancing act” of “casting 
herself as a tenant-rights 
advócate at the risk of 
alienating political king- 
makers in the real-estate 
community.” But landlord 
lobbyists indicated that 
they would not punish her 
over this single issue. “Ob- 
viously, people will look at 
this who own rental apart- 
ment buildings, and they 
won’t be happy,” REBNY 
president Steven Spinola 
told the Sun. “But on a lot 
of other issues, she’s been 
terrific and very strong.” 

In the week before the 
bilí was passed, advocates 
heard rumblings from the 
Housing and Buildings 
Committee (where the bilí 
had sat since October) that 
some Queens and Brook- 


lyn members were buying 
the írivolous-suit claims. 
Committee members Le- 
roy Comrie (D-Queens) 
and Thomas White Jr. 
(D-Queens) led the fight 
against Intro 627-A and 
had sponsored a watered- 
down substitute versión 
of the bilí that would have 
allowed landlords to sue 
tenants for harassment. 
Dilan also seemed recep- 
tive to that line; he was in- 
sisting that the bilí should 
require tenants to report 
the harassment to the city 
before filing a Housing 
Court claim. 

“Emptying longstand- 
ing tenants from build¬ 
ings is a business plan,” 
responded Louise Seeley, 
executive director of the 
City-Wide Task Forcé on 
Housing Court, in testimo- 
ny before the committee. 
“Tenants do not have the 
time and money to spend 
the day in Housing Court 
[over frivolous cases].” 
She noted that 98 percent 
of Housing Court cases are 
íiled by landlords—many 

continued on page 2 


Tenants 30, Bruno 32 

Tenants Help Democrats Take Senate Seat Held by Republicans for 128 Years 


I n a stunning upset in one 
of the most reliably Re¬ 
publican distriets in the 
State, Democrat Darrel 
Aubertine upset Republi¬ 
can Assemblymember Will 
Barclay in a special elec- 
tion Feb. 26 to fill a vacant 
seat in the State Senate. 
The victory narrows the 
Republicans’ majority in 
the Senate to 32-30. 

Assemblymember Au¬ 
bertine beat Barclay by 
a margin of 52.4 to 47.6 
percent. The victory was 
especially impressive be- 
cause Republicans out- 
number Democrats by 
78,500 to 46,800 among 
registered voters in the 
district, which ineludes 
Oswego County, Jefferson 
County, and parts of St. 
Lawrence County north of 
Syr acuse. 

A caravan of seven Ten¬ 
ants PAC volunteers trav- 
eled to Oswego County the 
weekend before the elec- 
tion and spent four days 


campaigning and getting 
out the vote for Aubertine. 
For five weeks leading up to 
the election, Tenants PAC 
volunteers staffed a night- 
ly phone bank, speaking to 
more than 3,500 voters in 
Oswego County. TWo dozen 
volunteers made get-out- 
the-vote calis on election 
day. Tenants PAC made a 
$3,000 contribution to the 
Aubertine campaign. 

At 8:30 p.m. on the 
night of the election, half 
an hour before the polis 
closed, Met Council or- 
ganizer Joe Catron and a 
TenantsPAC activist con- 
vincedonevoter, alreadyin 
pajamas, to accept a ride 
to the polis. Like many 
North Country voters, the 
man was incensed by the 
Barclay family’s practice of 
charging fishermen $300 
to angle on the section 
of the Salmón River that 
crosses their property. 

Both State parties spent 
staggering sums of money 


on this election, most of 
which went to televisión 
ads and campaign mail- 
ings. This is a good illus- 
tration of the need for 
fundamental campaign- 
finance reform. But Auber¬ 
tine won for two essential 
reasons: He was the su¬ 
perior candidate, and his 
campaign successfully em- 
ployed old-fashioned retail 
politics: door-knocking, 
phone-banking, and other 
kinds of grass-roots cam¬ 
paign activities involving 
lots of volunteers. 

The Working Families 
Party deserves a good deal 
of credit for this victory. It 
sent dozens of paid can- 
vassers into the district, 
and they spent week after 
week knocking on doors to 
identify Aubertine voters. 

Darrel Aubertine owns 
a dairy farm in Cape Vin- 
cent, which he operates 
with the help of his family. 
He campaigned on eco- 
nomic issues that voters in 


the 48th District are con¬ 
cerned about: the loss of 
jobs, unaffordable health 
care, and the need for eco- 
nomic development. 

Barclay’s campaign 
seemed predicated on 
the theory that his fam¬ 
ily history entitled him 
to the Senate seat. The 
Barclay family has been 
prominent in the district 
for 200 years, and the As- 
semblymember’s father, 


Douglas Barclay, held the 
State Senate seat from 
1965 to 1984. Will Barclay 
is a partner in his father’s 
Syracuse lawíirm, Hiscock 
and Barclay. A dispute over 
íishing rights on the por- 
tion of the Salmón River 
that runs through the 
Barclay estáte became an 
issue in the campaign and 
reiníorced the image of 
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HPD Blocks Sale of “Hip-Hop Mitchell-Lama” 


of hip-hop. choose to withdraw it from the 

Tenants may nowbe able to buy Mitchell-Lama program, which 
the building for its assessedvalué, would enable them to sell the 
But the current owners could also building without HPD approval. 


Mayor Vetoes Bill Protecting 
Section 8 Tenants 


S aying that the deal would have 
made it impossible to keep 
rents affordable, the city’s hous- 
ing agency has refused to permit a 
real-estate developer to buy 1520 
Sedgwick Ave. in the Bronx—the 
Mitchell-Lama development íamed 
as the birthplace of hip-hop. 

Developer Mark Karasick want- 
ed to buy the 100-unit building 
íor a sum estimated at between 
$9 and $14 million, substantially 
more than its assessed valué of 
about $7.5 million. But on Feb. 
28, the city Department of Hous- 
ing Preservation and Develop- 


Harassment Bill 

continued from page 1 

attemptto evict rent stabilized 
tenants and jack up prices. 

The bilí provides fines of be¬ 
tween $1,000 and $5,000 foreach 
apartment where harassment has 
occurred and makes harassment 
a class “C”—immediately haz- 
ardous—housing-code violation. 
When tenants sue landlords íor 
repairs in Housing Gourt or go 
on rent strike due to poor condi- 
tions, they are not required to 


ment rejected the deal, stating 
that a the proposed purchase price 
is inconsistent with the use of 
property as a Mitchell-Lama af¬ 
fordable housing development.” 

Housing advocates hailed the 
decisión; it’s believed to be the 
íirst time HPD has nixed the pur¬ 
chase of a Mitchell-Lama build¬ 
ing for such reasons. “It’s not 
just about 1520, it’s about all 
affordable housing,” DJ Kool Herc 
told the New York Times. Herc’s 
beat-mixing wizardry at a 1973 
party in the building’s community 
room is often cited as the birth 


report their complaints to the city. 
(However, reporting complaints 
will bolster tenants’ court cases, 
because HPD will record any code 
violations.) 

Advocates and tenants feared 
that the bilí would not make it out 
of committee or be voted down by 
the full Gouncil. But more ratio- 
nal heads prevailed, and Speaker 
Quinn flexed her muscle to win a 
show of unanimous support. 


M ayor Bloomberg on Feb. 29 
vetoed a bilí that would pro- 
hibit landlords from discriminat- 
ing against tenants who receive 
rent subsidies such as Section 8. 
The City Gouncil, which passed the 
bilí by a 39-8 margin in January, is 
expected to override the veto. 

The bilí would make it illegal 
for most landlords to refuse to 
rent apartments on the grounds 
that the tenant would use Sec¬ 
tion 8 vouchers or other govern- 
ment assistance to pay the rent. 
Many landlords refuse to take such 
tenants, saying the bureaucratic 
processes are too complicated; 
some apartment ads specify “No 


Section 8.” Another factor is that 
as gentrification has driven up 
rents in poorer neighborhoods, 
landlords can now charge more 
than the program permits. 

In his veto statement, Bloom¬ 
berg said that government should 
“make the program more attrac- 
tive for private-sector participa- 
tion, not the other way around.” 
The Gouncil has overridden all of 
Bloomberg’s vetoes so far. 

More than 85,000 tenants in 
New York City receive Section 
8 vouchers. New Jersey and the 
cities of Chicago, Seattle, and 
Washington have similar antidis- 
crimination laws. 


CITYLIMITS 
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Attention ! 


Join Met Council’s “ACTIVE! list” 

We’ll send you alerts about demonstrations, hearings and 
more. Simply send us a message, 
subject heading “subscribe”, to: 

y_ active@metcouncil.net _ J 


BECOME 
A WRITING 
TENANT 


Met Council wants to profile you 
and your neighbors’ struggle to 
obtain affordable quality hous¬ 
ing. We want you to write for 
Tenant/Inquilino. 

For more 
information cali 
212 - 979-6238 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

HOUSING 
N0TEB00K 

Mondays at 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbai.org 
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Visit Met Council's Website www.metcouncil.net 


for information about: 

V rent control and stabilization 

V how to get repairs 

V the fight to preserve Section 8 and 

Mitchell-Lama housing 

V the fight for home rule 

V How to Join Met Council 

V Links to other resources 

V Back issues of Tenant/lnquilino 

and much more! 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Victoria para los inquilinos al aprobarse proyecto de ley 

sobre hostigamiento 

Por Bennett Baumer y Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


E l 27 de febrero, el Concejo Mu¬ 
nicipal aprobó unánimemente 
el Intro 62 7-A, un proyecto de ley 
que otorga a los inquilinos el dere¬ 
cho de demandar a los caseros 
por hostigamiento. El proyecto de 
ley fue patrocinado por la Vocera 
Christine Quinn y 34 concejales 
más. Esta es una gran victoria 
para los inquilinos a los cuales los 
caseros han tratado de desalojar 
de apartamentos asequibles de 
renta regulada. 

Fue un día dramático, ya que 
tanto las audiencias en comité 
como la votación final del Con¬ 
cejo se pospusieron por varias 
horas mientras inquilinos y case¬ 
ros maniobraban para conseguir 
apoyo. El Comité de Vivienda y 
Edificios (Housing and Buildings 
Committee) aprobó el proyecto 
de ley a las 4 p.m. y el pleno del 
Concejo lo aprobó a las 5:30. El 
alcalde Bloomberg tuvo program¬ 
ado firmar el proyecto de ley para 
hacerlo vigente el 13 de marzo. 

“Los 50 inquilinos y activis¬ 
tas que acudieron a la audiencia 
(con aviso de último momento) 
libraron una guerra de trincheras 


contra el grupo de interés de los 
caseros, con ambos lados tratando 
de aumentar su apoyo mientras 
nuevo lenguaje para el proyecto 
de leyera sugerido, rechazado, re¬ 
visado, rechazado y revisado otra 
vez”, escribió Benjamin Dulchin 
de la Asociación para el Desar¬ 
rollo de Vecindarios y Vivienda 
(Association for Neighborhood 
and Housing Development) en un 
correo electrónico a defensores de 
inquilinos. “Al terminar la tarde, 
todos los inquilinos y activistas 
se reunieron en la rotonda de la 
Alcaldía para leer los cambios del 
lenguaje finales y llegar a una de¬ 
cisión estratégica de apoyar las 
revisiones”. 

Con el respaldo del presidente 
del Comité de Vivienda y Edificios, 
Erik Martin Dilan (demócrata de 
Brooklyn) para la versión final del 
proyecto de ley, el comité la aprobó 
unánimemente, lo que fue “una 
sorpresa para todos, ya que casi 
la mitad de los miembros habían 
declarado su firme oposición a 
nosotros más temprano en la ma¬ 
ñana”. Entonces la Vocera Quinn 
persuadió al Alcalde Bloomberg a 


firmar una “carta de necesidad” 
que permitió que el proyecto de 
ley evitara procedimientos para 
que el pleno del Concejo pudiera 
votarlo el mismo día. 

El grupo de interés de los case¬ 
ros, compuesto por la Junta de 
Bienes Raíces de Nueva York (Real 
Estate Board of New Y)rk, REBNY) 
y la Asociación de Estabilización 
de Rentas (Rent Stabilization As¬ 
sociation, RSA) había librado una 
campaña concentrada en contra 
del proyecto de ley. Su argumento 
principal fue que se atascarían 
las cortes con demandas frívolas 
entabladas por inquilinos. El abo¬ 
gado de intereses de bienes raíces 
Adam Leitman Bailey comentó 
que el Intro 627-A causaría “miles 
de demandas, millones de dólares 
en honorarios legales”. 

La RSA exigió que el proyecto 
de ley impidiera que los inquilinos 
aseveraran que la falta de hacer 
reparaciones constituye hosti¬ 
gamiento a menos que todas las 
infracciones de que se quejaran 
hubieran sido registradas por el 
Departamento de Preservación y 
Desarrollo de Vivienda (Depart¬ 


ment of Housing Preservation 
and Development, HPD). “Los 
defensores de los inquilinos sin¬ 
tieron que esto era una carga y 
expectativa injusta, ya que no hay 
una cantidad adecuada de inspec¬ 
tores de infracciones del código 
de vivienda”, dijo Jacqueline Del 
Valle de Acción Comunitaria por 
Apartamentos Seguros (Commu- 
nity Action for Safe Apartments, 
CASA) en el Bronx. “¡Eso lo sabe 
cualquier persona que haya lla¬ 
mado al 311 para dar informe 
de una infracción del código de 
vivienda!” 

El Concejo hizo un compromiso 
al requerir que al menos una in¬ 
fracción tuviera que haber sido 
documentada por el HPD. “Los 
defensores sintieron que esto era 
razonable y realista”, dijo Del Val¬ 
le. 

Como señaló el periódico par¬ 
tidario de los caseros el New York 
Sun al introducirse el proyecto 
de ley el otoño pasado, la Vocera 
Quinn tenía que hacer el “acto 
delicado de malabarismo” de 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 39) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan 
el 1ro. de octubre de 2007 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2008. 


Renovación de Contrato 
Los caseros tienen que ofrecer 
a los inquilinos de renta estabi¬ 
lizada una renovación de con¬ 
trato dentro de 90 a 120 días 
antes de que venza su contrato 
actual. La renovación de con¬ 
trato tiene que mantener los 
mismos términos y condiciones 
que el contrato que vencerá, 
excepto cuando refleje un cam¬ 
bio en la ley. Una vez que se 
haya recibido el ofrecimiento de 
renovación, los inquilinos tienen 
60 días para aceptarlo y esco¬ 
ger si van a renovar el contrato 
por uno o dos años. El propie¬ 
tario tiene que devolver la copia 
firmada y fechada al inquilino 
dentro de 30 días. La nueva ren¬ 
ta no entrará en vigencia hasta 
que empiece el nuevo contrato, 
o cuando el propietario de¬ 
vuelva la copia firmada (lo que 
suceda después). Ofrecimientos 
retrasados: si el casero ofrece 
la renovación tarde (menos de 
90 días antes de que venza el contrato 
actual), el contrato puede empezar, a la 
opción del inquilino, o en la fecha que 
hubiera empezado si se hubiera hecho 
un ofrecimiento a tiempo, o en el primer 
pago de renta fechada 90 días después 
de la fecha del ofrecimiento del contra¬ 
to. Las pautas de renta usadas para la 
renovación no pueden ser mayores que 
los incrementos de la RGB vigentes en la 
fecha en que el contrato debía empezar 
(si se lo hubiera ofrecido a tiempo). El 
inquilino no tiene que pagar el nuevo 
aumento de renta hasta 90 días después 
de que se haya hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignación de Subarriendo 
Los caseros podrán cobrar un aumento 
de 10 por ciento durante el término de 
subarriendo que comience durante este 
período de las pautas. 


Tipo de Contrato 

Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 
del Contrato 

Todos 

3% 

5.75% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17.25% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 17.25% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17.25%+ $100 

20%+ $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 175% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17.25% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 17.25%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad Las personas de mayor edad con 
renta estabilizada (y los que viven en 
apartamentos de renta controlada, Mit- 
chell-Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 años o más, y cuyos 
ingresos familiares disponibles al año 
sean de $27,000 o menos (para 2006) 
y que paguen (o enfrenten un aumento 
de renta que les haría pagar) un tercio 
o más de aquel ingreso en renta pue¬ 
den ser elegibles para una congelación 
de renta. Solicite a: NYC Dept of the 
Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette St., NY, 

NY 10007 o llame al 311 o visite su sitio 
Web, nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/scrie_sp/ 
scrie_sp.shtml. 


Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusválidos 
Inquilinos con renta regulada que re¬ 
ciben ayuda económica elegible rela¬ 
cionada con discapacidad, que tengan 
ingresos de $17,580 o menos para 
individuales y $25,212 o menos para una 
pareja y enfrenten rentas iguales o más 
de un tercio de sus ingresos pueden 
ser elegibles para un congelamiento de 
renta. Solicite a: NYC Dept. of Finance, 
DRIE Exemptions, 59 Maiden Lañe - 20th 
floor, New York, NY 10038. Llame al 311 
para una solicitud o vaya al sitio Web en 
www.nyc.gov/html/dof/html/property/ 
property_tax_reduc_drie.shtml 

Las unidades desvanes 

Los aumentos legalizados para unidades 


de desván son un 2.5 por cien¬ 
to por un contrato de un año y 
5.25 por ciento por dos años. 
No se permiten incrementos 
para las unidades de desván 
vacías. 

Hoteles y SROs 
El aumento es un 0 por ciento 
de la renta cobrada el 30 de 
septiembre de 2007 para los 
apartamentos de hotel de 
clase A, casas de alojamiento, 
hoteles de clase B (30 o más 
habitaciones), hoteles de una 
sola habitación y pensiones 
(clase B, 6-29 habitaciones). 

Exceso de cobro 
Los inquilinos deben estar al 
tanto de que muchos caseros 
se aprovecharán de las com¬ 
plejidades de estas pautas 
y concesiones adicionales, 
además del poco conocimien¬ 
to de los inquilinos del historial 
de renta de sus apartamentos, 
para cobrar una renta ilegal. Los inqui¬ 
linos pueden impugnar los aumentos 
de renta sin autorización en las cortes 
o al presentar una impugnación con la 
agencia estatal de vivienda, la División 
de Vivienda y Renovación Comunitaria 
(División of Housing and Community 
Renewal, DHCR). El primer paso en el 
proceso es ponerse en contacto con 
la DHCR para ver el registro oficial del 
historial de renta. Vaya a www.dhcr.State, 
ny.us o llame al 718-739-6400 y pida un 
historial de renta detallado. Luego, ha¬ 
ble con un abogado o defensor experto 
antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas , llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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Inquilinos en Boston se movilizan 
contra desalojos causados por ejecuciones hipotecarias 

Por Steven Wishnia, Traducido por Lightning Translations 


M ientras una ola de ejecucio¬ 
nes hipotecarias en Boston 
amenaza los hogares de hasta 
2,000 inquilinos, los organiza¬ 
dores de vivienda en esta ciudad 
están empleando acciones direc¬ 
tas para impedir desalojos. 

El problema ha crecido ver¬ 
tiginosamente en los últimos 10 
meses, dice Steve Meacham, un 
organizador de inquilinos que tra¬ 
baja con City Life/Vida Urbana, 
un grupo comunitario que traba¬ 
ja en los vecindarios de Jamaica 
Plain, Roxbury y Dorchester. El 
explica que aunque la crisis de 
ejecuciones hipotecarias en todo 
el país generalmente afecta a los 
dueños de casas de una sola famil¬ 
ia quienes adquirieron préstamos 
hipotecarios de alto riesgo, en 
Boston mayoritariamente afecta 
edificios de viviendas múltiples. 
Algunos de estos son los edifi¬ 
cios tradicionales de tres pisos 
de la ciudad, casas para tres fa¬ 
milias donde el propietario creyó 
que comprar no costaría más que 
alquilar un apartamento. Otros 
son apartamentos condominios 
alquilados por el dueño. Sin em¬ 
bargo, lo que tienen en común, 
dice Meacham, es que el dueño 
pagó un precio inflado, la hipoteca 


victoria 

viene de la página 3 

“hacer el papel de una defensora 
de los derechos de los inquilinos, 
arriesgando la enajenación de los 
de la comunidad de bienes raíces 
que tienen el poder político para 
decidir quién gana los puestos 
políticos”. Sin embargo, los ca¬ 
bilderos de los caseros indicaron 
que no iban a castigarla por este 
solo asunto. “Obviamente, los 
propietarios de edificios de apar¬ 
tamentos al alquilar van a mirar 
esto, y no estarán felices”, dijo 
el presidente de REBNY Steven 
Spinola al Sun. “Sin embargo, en 
torno a muchos otros asuntos, ella 
ha sido fantástica y muy firme”. 

En la semana antes de que se 
aprobara el proyecto de ley, los 
defensores de inquilinos oyeron 
rumores del Comité de Vivienda 
y Edificios (donde el proyecto de 
ley había tardado desde octubre) 
que algunos miembros de Queens 
y Brooklyn se tragaban las asever¬ 
aciones sobre demandas frívolas. 
Los miembros del comité Leroy 
Comrie (demócrata de Queens) y 
Thomas White Jr. (demócrata de 
Queens) encabezaron la lucha en 
contra del Intro 627-Ayhabían pa¬ 
trocinado una versión sucedánea 
diluida del proyecto de ley, que 
habría permitido a los caseros de¬ 
mandar a los inquilinos por hosti¬ 
gamiento. Dilan también parecía 
aceptar esa línea; insistía que el 
proyecto de ley debiera requerir 
que los inquilinos dieran informes 
del hostigamiento a la ciudad an¬ 
tes de entablar una demanda en 
la Corte de Vivienda. 

“Desalojar de los edificios a los 
inquilinos de largos años es un 
plan de negocios”, respondió Lou- 
ise Seeley, la directora ejecutiva 


ahora vale más que la propiedad 
y los bancos están apoderándose 
de las unidades y quieren que se 
vacíen. 

“Hubo muchas semi-estafas”, 
dice Meacham. “Estamos tratan¬ 
do de evitar el daño colateral del 
desalojo de los inquilinos”. 

Los organizadores están in¬ 
stando al Concejo Municipal a 
aprobar un proyecto de ley que 
vetaría los “desalojos sin culpa”, 
o sea los desalojos injustificados. 
Esto, explica Meacham, obligaría 
a los bancos a alquilar las propie¬ 
dades ejecutadas a los inquilinos 
actuales o, si no quieren involu¬ 
crarse en la administración de las 
propiedades, vender los edificios 
a alguien que sí lo haría, como un 
grupo sin fines de lucro. 

Una de las fuerzas de la campa¬ 
ña, añade, es que une a los inquili¬ 
nos y a los pequeños propietarios. 
Como es el caso en Nueva York, 
los grandes intereses de bienes 
raíces en Boston han usado a los 
pequeños propietarios frecuente¬ 
mente como la cara amigable para 
sus campañas políticas, como el 
referendo de 1994 de todo el es¬ 
tado que proscribió el control de 
rentas. 

Los bancos frecuentemente 


del Grupo de Trabajo de Toda la 
Ciudad sobre la Corte de Vivienda 
(City-Wide Task Forcé on Housing 
Court), en su declaración ante el 
comité. “Los inquilinos no tienen 
ni el tiempo ni el dinero para pas¬ 
ar el día en la Corte de Vivienda 
[por casos frívolos]”. Ella señaló 
que un 98 por ciento de los ca¬ 
sos en la Corte de Vivienda son 
entablados por caseros, muchos 
de ellos con motivos dudosos en 
intentos de desalojar a inquilinos 
con renta estabilizada y aumentar 
precios. 

El proyecto de ley proporciona 
multas de entre $1,000 y $5,000 
para cada apartamento donde 
haya ocurrido hostigamiento y 
hace del hostigamiento una in¬ 
fracción clase “C”, o sea una in¬ 
fracción del código de vivienda 
de peligro inmediato. Cuando los 
inquilinos entablan demandas 
contra sus caseros para conseguir 
reparaciones en la Corte de Vivi¬ 
enda o inician una huelga de ren¬ 
ta a causa de malas condiciones, 
no se requiere que ellos den in¬ 
formes de sus quejas a la ciudad. 
(Sin embargo, hacer informes de 
las quejas reforzará los casos le¬ 
gales de los inquilinos, ya que el 
HPD registrará las infracciones 
del código). 

Los defensores de inquilinos y 
los inquilinos mismos temían que 
el proyecto de ley no saliera del 
comité o que fuera a ser rechazado 
por el pleno del Concejo. Sin em¬ 
bargo, las cabezas más sensatas 
prevalecieron, y la Vocera Quinn 
hizo sentir su poder para ganar 
una muestra de apoyo unánime. 


prefieren desalojar a la gente y 
mantener una propiedad vacía 
a venderla con pérdida, dice 
Meacham. En un caso, Deutsche 
Bank está tratando de desalojar 
a Hildreth y Vanita Brewington, 
hermano y hermana ciegos, de 
su casa en Dorchester, a pesar de 
que un pariente de ellos se ofreció 
para comprar la propiedad en su 
valor tasado de $209,000. 

“Si los bancos fueran honestos, 
habrían negociado para vender en 
vez de desalojar”, dijo Hildreth 
Brewington en una declaración. 
“Nuestra familia fue aprobada 
por adelantado dos veces para 
préstamos que hubieran cubierto 
el valor tasado del edificio. Pero 
el banco quiere el doble del valor 
tasado”. 

Los activistas han prevenido de¬ 
salojos a causa de una ejecución 
hipotecaria dos veces, al bloquear 
el hogar en cuestión cuando los al¬ 
guaciles llegaron para apoderarse 


de él. City Life/Vida Urbana ha 
prometido hacer lo mismo en sie¬ 
te edificios más, dice Meacham. 

“Los bloqueos contra los desa¬ 
lojos son muy dramáticos”, dice, 
“pero estamos buscando otras 
maneras de resolver el asunto”. 
La tensión hace estragos en los 
inquilinos y dueños involucrados, 
explica. 

“No estamos pidiendo ninguna 
subvención de los contribuyen¬ 
tes”, señala Meacham. “Quere¬ 
mos que los bancos paguen los 
platos rotos”. El subraya que el 
jefe del Blackstone Group, una 
compañía de capital privado con 
$33 mil millones y el dueño más 
grande de propiedades comercia¬ 
les en Boston, gana alrededor de 
$45,000 por hora. 




La ley rlequiere que su casero pr< 
porcionlalcalefacción y agua cali* 
a las temperaturas siguientes, des 
de el 1ro de octubre hasta el 31 qe 
mayo: 

Desde las ó a.m. hasta las 10 p.m.:^ 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 55 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 68 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 40 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 55 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 

Se tiene que proporcionar agua calien¬ 
te a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el 
grifo las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 

^ Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. 

Pida una inspección por orden de 
la corte y una Orden de Corrección 
(Order to Correct) 

Llamar al Buró Central de Que¬ 
jas (Central Control Bureau) de 
la ciudad de Nueva York al 311 
inmediatamente, para documen¬ 
tar la violación del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendrá eventualmente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 

^ Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central Com- 
plaint. Todos deben llamar repeti¬ 
damente, al menos una vez al día, 
todos los días en que tengan proble¬ 
mas con la calefacción. 

Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas 
en ingles) al (718) 739-6400, y 
pedir que le envíen el formulario 
de Queja de Calefacción y Agua 
Caliente. Llene el formulario y con¬ 
sigue la participación de todos los 


inquilinos en su edificio que pueden 
firmarlo. Reclame una orden para 
restaurar la calefacción y el agua 
caliente, y que se reduzcan y con¬ 
gelen (¡disculpe lo de "congelen"!) 
todas las rentas. 

Necesitarán una fuerte asociación 
de inquilinos para obligar al casero 
a proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es nece¬ 
sario. 

Las leyes sobre la calefacción 
establecen también: 

^ Que el Departamento de Repara¬ 
ciones de Emergencia de la ciudad 
le proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente 
en un bloque de hielo—otra vez, 
¡disculpe!—mientras espere que lo 
haga.) 

^ Una multa de $250 to $500 al ca¬ 
sero por cada día que se produzca 
la violación. (Pero la verdad es que 
la Corte de Vivienda raras veces 
impone las multas, y menos aun las 
cobra). 

^ Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automá¬ 
tico se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 

^ Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de ha¬ 
ber pasado 24 horas sin calefacción 
y también sin obtener ninguna res¬ 
puesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita 
tanto reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! ¡proteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el com¬ 
bustible, hay que seguir los procedi¬ 
mientos legales cuidadosamente. 
Consiga la ayuda y el consejo de un 
organizador de inquilinos. La exis¬ 
tencia de leyes de calefacción y agua 
caliente vigentes no garantiza que 
el gobierno las implemente. No se 
quede helado por esperar que la ciu¬ 
dad o el estado actúe. ¡Organízese! 
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Tenants Take “Real Rent Reform” Campaign to Albany 

By Jenny Laurie 

Photos by Lucas Shapiro/West Side Neighborhood Alliance 


T he Real Rent Reform Campaign 
took its show on the road on 
March 4 with City Council Speaker 
Christine Quinn. Four busloads 
of tenants traveled to Albany to 
visit their legislators and hear 
Quinn speak about why restoring 
New York City’s home rule on rent 
regulations is crucial to preserv- 
ing affordable housing. 

Tenants also talked to their 
members of the Assembly and 
Senate about repealing vacancy 
decontrol, preserving afford- 
ability for tenants in Mitchell- 
Lama and project-based Section 
8 buildings, and extending Mayor 
Bloomberg’s tax cuts for hom- 
eowners to tenants. 

The day started with a rally led 
by Speaker Quinn and MC’d by 
Jackie Peters of the Mitchell- 
Lama Residents Coalition. Ten¬ 
ants from the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
and Manhattan spoke of the need 
to repeal the Urstadt Law so that 
the City Council and the mayor 
could regain control over rent 
and eviction rules. 


Doris Scott of Community Ac- 
tion for Safe Apartments (CASA) 
denounced speculators who were 
coming into her neighborhood 
in the Bronx to make rents unaí- 
fordable. Kenny Schaeffer of Met 
Council talked about howin 1971 
when home rule was taken away, 
the median rent in the city was 
$215 per month. With the Demo- 
crats’ victory in the Oswego State 
Senate special election, he added, 
“our time is coming on vacancy 
decontrol and other issues.” Mari- 
lyn Charles of DC37 reminded 
listeners that thousands of the 
unión’s members were forced by 
city rules to live within the five 
boroughs—something that was 
getting harder and harder for 
many of them because of esca- 
lating rents. 

As the tenant lobbyists prepared 
to visit individual legislators, they 
were cheered on by State Senator 
Tom Duane and Assemblymem- 
bers Linda Rosenthal and Brian 
Kavanagh. 



Assemblymember Linda Rosenthal listens to a tenant. 


Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusválidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 años o más, en vivienda de renta regula¬ 
da, Mitchell-Lama y algunos otros programas, con ingresos disponibles 
anuales de familia de $27,000 o menos (el año pasado) y quienes 
pagan (o enfrentan un aumento de renta que les obligaría a pagar) un 
tercio o más de estos ingresos en renta pueden llenar los requisitos 
para una Exención de Incrementos de Renta para las Personas de 
Mayor Edad (Sénior Citizen Rent Exemption, SCRIE). Solicítela a: 

The NYC Dept. of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007 

Los inquilinos minusválidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacionada 
con invalidez y tienen ingresos de $17,580 o menos para individuos y 
$25,323 o menos para una pareja y quienes enfrentan rentas iguales a 
o más de un tercio de sus ingresos pueden llenar los requisitos para la 
Exención de Incrementos de Renta para Minusválidos (Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption, DRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20th Floor 
New York, NY 10038 

La información sobre DRIE y SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web de 
la ciudad, www.nyc.gov, o llame a 311. 




The law requires your landlord 
provide heat and hot water at the, 
following levels from October 1 l 
through May 31: \ 

From ó am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

From 10 pm to ó am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a mínimum 1 20 de¬ 
grees at the tap must be provided 24 
hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not maíntaín 
those mínimum temperatures, you 
should: 



Get as many other apartments as 
possible in your building to sign on, 
demanding an order restoring heat 
and hot water, and a reduction and 
freeze (pardon the expression!) in 
all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant association 
to forcé the landlord to provide heat 
and hot water. Write and cali the land¬ 
lord and demand repairs or fuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike—but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

^ The city's Emergency Repair Depart¬ 
ment to supply your heat if the 
landlord does not. (Try waiting for 
this one!) 


Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered in- 
spection and an Order to Correct. 

Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
immediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali repeat- 
edly. An inspector should eventu- 
ally come, although sometimes 
they don't. 

Get other tenants in your building 
to cali Central Complaint. Every- 
body should cali repeatedly, at 
least once every day the condition 
is not corrected. 

Buy a good indoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart 
of the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, inside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

¿fc- Cali the New York State Divi¬ 
sión of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 
ask them to send you their Heat 
and Hot Water complaint form. 


A $250 to $500 a day fine to the 
landlord for every day of violation. 
(But the Housing Court rarely ¡m- 
poses these fines, let alone collects 
them.) 

A $ 1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on the 
boiler to keep the temperature below 
the lawful mínimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, ten¬ 
ants have the right to buy their own 
fuel after 24 hours of no heat and no 
response from the landlord. But this 
provisión does not apply if the boiler 
is broken and needs both repairs and 
fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very carefully. 
You should get help and advice from a 
tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. Don't 
freeze to death waiting for the city or 
state to act. Organize! 
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Boston Tenants Mobilize Against Foreclosure Evictions 

By Steven Wishnia 


W ith a wave of íore- 
closures in Boston 
threatening the homes of 
as manyas 2,000 tenants, 
housing organizers there 
are using direct action to 
stop evictions. 

The problem has 
mushroomed in the last 
10 months, says Steve 
Meacham, a tenant or- 
ganizer with City Life/ 
Vida Urbana, a commu- 
nity group working in the 
Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, 
and Dorchester neighbor- 
hoods. Though the nation- 
al foreclosure crisis mainly 
involves single-íamily ho- 
meowners who took out 
subprime mortgage loans, 
in Boston it mostly afflicts 
múltiple dwellings, he ex- 
plains. Some are the city’s 
traditional three-deckers, 
three-family houses where 
the owner thought that 
buying wouldn’t cost any 
more than renting an apart- 
ment. Others are condo- 
minium apartments that 
the owner rented out. But 
the common denomina- 
tor, says Meacham, is that 
the owner paid an inílated 
price, the mortgage is now 
worth more than the prop- 


erty, and the banks taking 
the units over want them 
emptied out. 

“There were a lot of semi- 
scams,” says Meacham. 
“We’re trying to avoid the 
collateral damage of the 
tenant being evicted.” 

Organizers are urging 
the City Gouncil to pass 
a bilí that would bar “no- 
fault evictions,” evictions 
without cause. This, ex- 
plains Meacham, would 
forcé banks to rent fore- 
closed properties to the 
current tenants or, if they 
didn’t want to get involved 
with managing the proper¬ 
ties, sell the buildings to 
someone who would, such 
as a nonprofit group. 

One of the campaign’s 
strengths, he adds, is that 
it unites tenants and small 
landlords. As in New York, 
large real-estate interests 
in Boston have often used 
small landlords as a sympa- 
thetic public face íor their 
political campaigns—such 
as the 1994 statewide ref¬ 
erendum that outlawed 
rent Controls. 

The banks would often 
rather evict people and 
keep the property vacant 


Senate 

continued from page 1 


the family as aristocratic 
and alooí. 

The special election was 
triggered by the resigna- 
tion of incumbent Sena- 
tor James Wright, who had 
held the seat since 1992. 
Wright gave up his seat 
to become a lobbyist íor 
energy companies. 

Senator Aubertine must 
run again in November in 
the general election. After 
conceding the election, 
Barclay told supporters 
that he had not made up 
his mind whether to chal¬ 
lenge Aubertine in the fall. 
To do that, he would have 
to give up his Assembly 
seat. 

The mainstream media 
from outside the district 
covered the campaign as 
if the 48th district were 
some remóte backwater, 
inevitably describing it as 
a snow-covered.” The influx 
of Republican and Demo- 
cratic volunteers from Al- 
bany, New York City, and 
other parts of the State 
led some local commenta- 
tors to complain that the 
outsiders treated local citi- 
zens as country rubes. 

But the Tenants PAG 
volunteers íound the resi- 
dents of Oswego to be 
íriendly, interested in our 
views, and interested in 
the campaign. The Barclay 
supporters who we encoun- 
tered in restaurants and on 


Street corners (where we 
were both holding up cam¬ 
paign posters in “visibil- 
ity” efforts) were pleasant 
and seriously engaged in 
politics and issues. The in- 
terchange with the people 
of Oswego was gratifying. 

This victory gives Joe 
Bruno, the notoriously 
anti-tenant Senate major- 
ity leader, the narrowest 
ofmargins—oneseat. One 
more loss by the Republi- 
cans, and the Senate will 
be tied, 31 Democrats 
to 31 Republicans, with 
Democratic Lieutenant 
Governor David Paterson 
(who presides over the 
Senate) casting tie-break- 
ing votes. (The situation 
would get more compli- 
cated if Gov. Eliot Spitzer, 
embroiled in a sex scandal 
as Tenant/Inquilino went 
to press, resigns. In that 
case, Paterson would be- 
come governor and Bruno 
would cast tie-breaking 
votes.) 

And there is always No¬ 
vember. Because this is a 
presidential-election year, 
there will be a huge turn- 
out, which should be good 
íor Democrats. It is pos- 
sible that the Democrats 
could pick up several State 
Senate seats, giving them 
a clear majority. 

Reprinted with permis- 
sion from Tenants PAC. 


than sell it at a loss, says 
Meacham. In one case, 
Deutsche Bank is try¬ 
ing to evict Hildreth and 
VanitaBrewington, ablind 
brother and sister, from 
their Dorchester house, 
even though one of their 
relatives offered to buy the 
property for its $209,000 
assessed valué. 

“If the banks were truth- 
íul, they would have ne- 
gotiated to sell instead oí 
evicting,” Hildreth Brew- 
ington said in a statement. 
“Our family got preap- 
proved twice for loans that 


would cover the appraised 
valué of the building. But 
the bank wants twice the 
appraised valué.” 

Gommunity activists 
have twice averted fore¬ 
closure evictions by block- 
ading the home when the 
marshals carne to seize it. 
City Life/Vida Urbana has 
pledged to do the same in 
seven more buildings, says 
Meacham. 

“The eviction blockades 
are very dramatic,” he 
says, “but we’re seeking 
other ways to resolve it.” 
The stress takes a toll on 


the tenants and homeown- 
ers involved, he explains. 

“We’re not asking for any 
taxpayer subsidy,” notes 
Meacham. “We want the 
banks to take the hit.” He 
points out that the head oí 
the Blackstone Group, a 
$33 billion private-equity 
íirm that is Boston’s larg- 
est commercial-property 
landlord, makes about 
$45,000 an hour. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 

(Order No. 39) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2007 through Sept. 30, 2008 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Leases 

All 

3% 

5.75% 

Vacancy 

leases 

More 

than 

$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17.25% 

20% 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17.25% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Less than 
$300 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17.25% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17.25% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20% plus $100 

Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17.25% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 17.25%, or $100, 
whichever 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


Renewal Leases 
Landlords must offer rent-stabi- 
lized tenants a renewal lease 90 
to 120 days before the expira¬ 
ron of their current lease. The 
renewal lease must keep the 
same terms and conditions as 
the expiring lease, except when 
reflecting a change in the law. 
Once the renewal offer is re- 
ceived, tenants have 60 days to 
accept it and choose whether to 
renew the lease for one or two 
years. The owner must return 
the signed and dated copy to 
the tenant in 30 days. The new 
rent does not go into effect until 
the start of the new lease term, 
or when the owner returns the 
signed copy (whichever is lat- 
er). Late offers: If the owner of- 
fers the renewal late (fewer than 
90 days before the expiration 
of the current lease), the lease 
term can begin, at the tenant’s 
option, either on the date it 
would have begun had a timely 
offer been made, or on the first 
rent payment date 90 days after 
the date of the lease offer. The 
rent guidelines used for the 
renewal can be no greater than 
the RGB increases in effect on 
the date the lease should have 
begun (if timely offered). The 
tenant does not have to pay the 
new rent increase until 90 days 
after the offer was made. 

Sublease AHowance 
Landlords can charge a 10 per- 
cent increase during the term 
of a sublease that commences 
during this guideline period. 


Sénior Citizen Rent Increase 
Exemption Program Rent-stabi- 
lized seniors (and those living in 
rent-controlled, Mitchell-Lama, 
and limited equity coop apart¬ 
ments), 62 or older, whose 
disposable annual household 
income is $27,000 or less (for 
2006) and who pay (or face a 
rent increase that would cause 
them to pay) one-third or more 
of that income in rent may be 
eligible for a rent freeze. Apply 
to: NYC Dept. for the Aging, SC- 
RIE Unit, 2 Lafayette St., NY, NY 
10007 or cali 311 or visit their 
Web site, www.nyc.gov/html/ 
dfta/html/serie/ 
scrie.shtml. 

Disability Rent Increase 
Exemption Program 
Rent-regulated tenants receiv- 
ing eligible disability-related 
financial assistance who have 
incomes of $17,580 or less for 
individuáis and $25,212 or less 
for a couple and are facing 
rents equal to more than one- 
third of their income may be 
eligible for a rent freeze. Apply 
to: NYC Dept. of Finance, DRIE 
Exemptions, 59 Maiden Lañe, 
20th floor, New York, NY 10038. 
Cali 311 for an application or 
go to the Web site at www.nyc. 
gov/html/dof/html/property/ 
property_tax_reduc_drie. shtml. 

Loft Units 

Legalized loft-unit increases are 
2.5 percent for a one-year lease 
and 5.25 percent for two years. 
No vacancy allowance is per- 
mitted on vacant lofts. 


Hotels and SROs 
There is no increase on rent 
charged September 30, 2007 
for Class A apartment hotels, 
lodging houses, Class B hotels 
(30 rooms or more), single 
room occupancy (SRO) hotels, 
and rooming houses (Class B, 
6-29 rooms). 

Rent Overcharges 
Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guide¬ 
lines and bonuses—and the 
tenant’s unfamiliarity with the 
apartment’s rent history—to 
charge an ¡Ilegal rent. Tenants 
can challenge unauthorized 
rent increases through the 
courts or by filing a challenge 
with the State housing ageney, 
the División of Housing and 
Community Renewal (DHCR). 
The first step in the process 
is to contact the DHCR to see 
the official record of the rent 
history. Go to www.dhcr.state. 
ny.us or cali (718) 739-6400 and 
ask for a detailed rent history. 
Then speak to a knowledgeable 
advócate or a lawyer before 
proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, cali the 
RGB at (212) 385-2934 or go to 
www.housingnyc.com. 
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Half of New Orleans’s Poor Permanently Displaced 

Failure or Success? 

By Bill Quigley 


G overnment reports confirm 
that half of the working poor, 
elderly, and disabled who lived in 
New Orleans before Hurricane Ka- 
trina have not returned. Because 
of critical shortages of low-cost 
housing, few now expect tens of 
thousands of poor and working 
people to ever be able to return 
home. 

The Louisiana Department of 
Health and Hospitals reports that 
the number of Medicaid recipients 
in the city is down 46 percent from 
pre-Katrina levels, from 134,249 
to 72,211 as of February. The 
numbers dropped dramatically 
in every category: by 50 percent 
for the aged, 53 percent íor the 
blind, 48 percent for the disabled, 
and 52 percent for children. 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion documents that fewer than 
half the elderly have returned. 
New Orleans was home to 37,805 
retired workers who received So¬ 
cial Security before Katrina; now 
there are 18,940—a 50 percent 
reduction. Before Katrina, there 
were 12,870 disabled workers 
receiving Social Security disabil- 
ity benefits in New Orleans; now 
there are 5,350—that’s 59 per- 
cent fewer. Before Katrina, there 
were 9,425 widows and widowers 
receiving Social Security survi- 
vors’ benefits; now there are less 
than half that many—4,140. 

Children of working-class fami- 
lies have not returned. Public- 
school enrollment in New Orleans 
was 66,372 before Katrina. The 
latest figures are 32,149—a 52 
percent reduction. 

Public-transit usage is down 7 5 
percent. Prior to Katrina, there 
were frequently over 3 million 
rides per month. In January, there 
were 732,000. The RegionalTran- 
sit Authority says the reduction 
reflects that New Orleans now 
has far fewer poorer, transit- 
dependent residents. 

Figures from the Louisiana De¬ 
partment of Social Services show 
that the number of families receiv¬ 
ing food stamps in New Orleans 
has dropped from 46,551 in June 
2005 to 22,768 in January. Wel- 
fare numbers are also down. The 
Louisiana Families Independence 
Temporary Assistance Program 
was down from 5,764 recipients 
(mostly children) in July2005 to 
1,412 in the latest report. 

While there are no precise fig¬ 
ures on the racial breakdown 
of the poor and working people 
who are still displaced, indica- 


tions strongly suggest they are 
overwhelmingly African-Ameri- 
can. The black population of New 
Orleans has plummeted by 57 
percent, while the white popula¬ 
tion fell 36 percent, according to 
census data. The areas that are 
fully recovering are more affluent 
and predominately white. New 
Orleans, which was 67 percent 
black before Katrina, is estimated 
to be no higher than 58 percent 
black now. 

These reductions come as no 
surprise to social workers. Don 
Everard, director of the Hope 
House social-service agency, says 
the city is now a much tougher 
town for poor people. a Housing 
costs a lot more, and there is 
much less of it,” he says. “The 
job market is also very unstable. 
The rise in wages after Katrina has 
mostly fallen backwards, and peo¬ 
ple are not getting enough hours 
of work on a regular basis.” 

The displacement of tens of 
thousands of people is now ex- 
pected to be permanent because 
there is both a current shortage 
of affordable housing and no plan 
to create affordable rental hous¬ 
ing for tens of thousands of the 
displaced. 

In the most blatant sign of gov- 
ernment action to reduce the 
numbers of poor people in New Or¬ 
leans, the federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
is demolishing thousands of intact 
public-housing apartments. HUD 
is spending nearly $1 billion with 
questionable developers to end up 
with much less affordable hous¬ 
ing. Right after Katrina, Secretary 
Alphonso Jackson predicted New 
Orleans was “not going to be as 
black as it was for a long time, 
if ever again.” He then worked 
to make that prediction come 
true. 

According to Policy Link, a na- 
tional research institute, the cri¬ 
sis in housing means that barely 
two in five renters in Louisiana 
can return to homes they can af- 
ford. In New Orleans, all the funds 
currently approved by HUD and 
other government agencies (not 
spent, only approved) for hous¬ 
ing for low-income renters will 
only rebuild one-third of the 
pre-Katrina affordable rental- 
housing stock. 

Hope House sees 400 to 500 
needy people a month. “Most of 
the people we see are working 
people facing eviction or utility 
cutoffs, or they are already home- 
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less,” reports Everard. The New 
Orleans homeless population has 
already doubled, to approximately 
12,000 people. And because of 
FEMAs recent announcement 
that it will cióse 35,000 still-oc- 
cupied trailers across the Gulí 
Goast, he adds, homelessness is 
likely to get a lot worse. 

United Nations officials recently 
called for an immediate halt to 
the demolition of public hous¬ 
ing in New Orleans, saying it is 
a violation of human rights and 
will forcé predominately black 
residents into homelessness. “The 
spiraling costs of private housing 
and rental units, and in particular 
the demolition of public housing, 
puts these communities in íur- 
ther distress, increasing poverty 
and homelessness,” said a joint 
statement by UN experts in hous¬ 
ing and minority issues. Sena- 
tors Hillary Clinton and Barack 
Obama have made similar pleas. 
Despite these calis, the demoli- 
tions continué. 

The rebuilding has gone as many 
planned. Right after Katrina, one 
wealthy businessman told The 
Wall Street Journal , “Those who 
want to see this city rebuilt want 
to see it done in a completely 
different way: demographically, 
geographically, and politically.” 
Elected officials, from national 
officials like President George 
Bush and HUD Secretary Jackson 
to local city councilmembers, who 
are presumably sleeping in their 
own beds, apparently concur. The 
policies they have put in place 
do not appear overly concerned 
about the people who are not able 
to come home. 

The political implications of 
a dramatic reduction in poor 


and working-class—mostly Af- 
rican-American—people in New 
Orleans are straightforward. It 
directly helps Republicans, who 
have fought foryears to reduce the 
overwhelmingly Democratic city’s 
impact on statewide politics. In 
the jargon of political experts, 
Louisiana, before Katrina, was 
a “pink State.” It went for Bill 
Clinton twice and then for Bush 
twice, and has U.S. senators from 
each party. 

Given the political and govern- 
mental officials and policies in 
place now, one of the major casu- 
alties of Katrina will be the per¬ 
manent displacement of tens of 
thousands of African-Americans, 
the working poor, their children, 
the elderly, and the disabled. 

Those who wanted a different 
New Orleans rebuilt probably see 
the concentrated displacement as 
a success. However, if the test of a 
society is howit treats its weakest 
and most vulnerable members, 
the aftermath of Katrina earns 
all of us a failing grade. 

Bill Quigley is a human-rights 
lawyer and law professor at Loyola 
University College ofLaw in New 
Orleans. This árdele originally ap- 
peared on truthout.org. 


Complaint 

Numbers 


To reach the Department of 
Housing, Preservation and 
Development’s Central Com- 
plaints hotline, cali 311. 

Also cali 311 to reach the 
Department of Buildings 
and other city agencies. 


Comptroller 

continued from page 8 

Thompson’s announcement 
only affeets future private-equi- 
ty (and other real-estate) deais. 
Existing real-estate investments 
won’t change because of the new 
policy—one reason is that pulling 
out the city’s money after a deal 
is done could only harm tenants, 
says UHAB organizer Dina Levy. 

But even in future deais, steer- 
ing city money away from specific 
projeets could be tricky. 

The city’s pensión funds in 2007 
had $1.8 billion in private-equity 
real-estate investments. While 
those funds are big players, the 
private-equity world is a huge 
pond: There were $335 billion in 
new private-equity commitments 
worldwide in 2006, according to 
the Federal Reserve. With so much 
investment capital for private- 
equity funds to choose from, 
such funds could simply decline 
city investments that come with 
an “opt out” clause attached. 

Thompson frequently engages 
in shareholder activism on behalf 


of the pensión funds, calling so far 
thisyear for companies to disclose 
political contributions, respect 
human rights in Northern Ireland, 
and protect lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
and transgender workers. Those 
efforts don’t always bear fruit, 
and the opt-out effort might be 
particularly challenging. “This 
is really brave and really bold by 
Thompson, to do the right thing,” 
says Levy. “It is novel.” 

Thompson’s office is confident 
it will be able to make its case, 
saying in response to questions: 
“Since the inception of the pro¬ 
gram, the city has successíully 
negotiated certain policy rights 
that are unique among its peers. 
The current size of the program 
is clear evidence that most invest¬ 
ment managers will accept our 
terms.” 

Reprinted with permission from 
GityLimits Weekly, www.citylim- 
its.org. 
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Comptroller Says City Pensión Funds Will Avoid Predatory Equity 

By Jarrett Murphy 


H ousing advocates these days 
are worried about a new af- 
fordability crisis—not just ten- 
ants who can’t afford their rent, 
but residential building owners 
who can’t afford the purchase 
prices they’re paying. After learn- 
ing that the city’s own pensión 
funds were investing in properties 
that were bought at unsustainable 
prices, advocates called íor a stop 
in the practice. On Feb. 28, City 
Comptroller William Thompson 
promised to avoid such deais in 
the fu ture. 

Meanwhile, Senator Charles 
Schumer announced Feb. 25 that 
the city’s Department oí Housing 
Preservation and Development 
had blocked a buyer’s bid to pur¬ 
chase a building on Sedgwick Av- 
enue in the Bronx that is widely 
regarded as the birthplace of hip- 
hop. HPD says it disallowed the 
deal to buy the building, whose 
renters were protected under the 
Mitchell-Lama program, because 
of the sales price. 

Around the city, a new kind of 
apartment building buyer is scoop- 
ing up property in modérate- and 
low-income neighborhoods and 
taking on massive mortgages that 
the current rental income can’t 
pay. One measure of the pressure 
this puts on the market: University 
Neighborhood Housing Program, 
a Bronx-based non-profit, says the 
price of apartment units in the 
Bronx has soared írom $12,000 


per unit in 1996 to about $37,000 
per unit in 2000 to $74,000 per 
unit in 2006. 

Groups like the Urban Home- 
steaders Assistance Board (UHAB) 
and Tenants & Neighbors—who 
have dubbed these investments 
“predatory equity”—fear that 
over-leveraged owners will have 
to dislodge current tenants in 
favor of richer ones in order to 
generate more rental income. 
Some owners won’t even be able 
to do that, as housing regula- 
tions or market realities prevent 
them from pushing out or cash- 
ing in; among these owners, the 
lucky ones will sell out before the 
crunch comes, but others will be 
left holding buildings they can’t 
afford and could cut corners on 
Services and maintenance. 

Private equity funds, which 
aren’t traded publicly and offer 
well-heeled investors the oppor- 
tunity to engage in high risk in¬ 
vestments for potentially higher 
rewards, are behind a growing 
number of these questionable 
deais—including the bid íor the 
building on Sedgwick Avenue. 

When UHAB discovered that city 
pensión money was involved in a 
recent $950 million deal for íive 
buildings in Manhattan, the orga- 
nization told the comptroller that 
the deal didn’t add up—unless, oí 
course, the owners subtracted the 
present moderate-income renters 
from the picture. 




uur pnones are open io ine puonc 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


lA/e can briefly answer your questions, help you with 
organizing or refer you to other help. 


212-979-0611 


Sénior and Disabled Tenants 

Seniors, 62 or older, in rent-regulated, Mitchell-Lama and some 
other housing programs whose disposable annual household in¬ 
come is $27,000 or less (for the previous year) and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would cause them to pay) one-third or 
more of that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior Citizen 
Rent Increase Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007. 

Disabled tenants receiving eligible disability-related financial 
assistance with incomes of $17,580 or less for individuáis and 
$25,212 or less for a couple facing rents equal to or more than 
one-third of their income may be eligible for the Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption (DRIE). Apply to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20 th floor 
New York, NY 10038 



Ocean Towers tenants at the Feb. 28 press conference at City Hall. 


On Feb. 28, Thompson—who 
oversees the city’s five pensión 
funds (one each for firefighters, 
pólice oíficers, teachers, other 
education employees and all other 
city employees) and their $110 
billion in combined assets—an¬ 
nounced that in future real-estate 
investments, the city will insist on 
an “opt out” clause so it can pulí its 
money from real-estate purchases 
where the financiáis don’t add up. 
Thompson also agreed to seek 
more affordable-housing invest¬ 


ments for the pensión funds. 

“We must all work together to 
maximize protection and afford- 
ability for tenants in both existing 
and future investments,” he said 
in a statement. “With today’s an- 
nouncement we are strengthen- 
ing our commitment to invest in 
affordable housing by creating 
an opportunity to decline invest¬ 
ments that could negatively affect 
affordability.” 

continued on page 7 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


LOWER EAST SI DE BRANCH at 
Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays . 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION ON HOUSING 
Covers 14 th St to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays . 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East Side) 
171 Avenue B (between 10 and 11 St.); 
and by appointments only except for emer¬ 
gen cíes. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. N¡cholas Ave., 

537 W. 156 th St. 

Thursdays . 8 pm 


MIRABAL SISTERS 

618 W. 142nd St., 212-234-3002 

Saturdays . 1 - 4 pm 

PRATT AREA COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
201 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 

718-522-2613 ext. 24 

3rd Wednesday . 6 pm 

VILLAGEINDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS 
26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 
Wednesdays . 6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4 W. 76 St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday . 6-7 pm 

HOUSING CONSERVARON 
COORDINATORS 
777 10 Ave.; 212-541-5996 
Mondays . 7-9 pm 


LOWER MANHATTAN LOFT TENANTS 
St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 

212-539-3538 

Wednesdays . 6 pm-7 pm 
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! Join Met Council ! 

| Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family 
■ (voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per year. 

¡ Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For affiliation 
I of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade unions, etc. cali 
I 212-979-6238. 



My apartment d controlled d stabilized d unregulated d othe r 

d I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule times and 
duties. I can Id counsel tenants, O do office work, O lobby public officials, O attend rallies/pro- 
tests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 



DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s website, www.nyc. 
gov, or cali 311. 


Send your check or money order with this form to: 

Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


L 


J 


COURTESY OF P.I.E. CAMPAIGN 




























